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“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that allmen arecreated equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”—Deciaration of Independence. 
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NEW AGENTS. | 


Samuel J. May, Brooklyn, Conn. 
John G. Whittier, Haverhill, Mass. 
Wm. Rich, Troy, N. Y. 

Aaron Vickers, Lionville, Pa. 
Wm. Reed, West Chester, Pa. 
Abm. D. Shad, do. 

Benj. C. Bacon, Boston, Mass. ° 





EXCHANGE PAPERS. 


Aut papers designed for the “ Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation,” either as exchange or 
otherwise, should now be directed and sent to 
Philadelphia. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE 

DISTRICT. 

Petitions to Congress for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, have been 
extensively circulated, and some of them for- 
warded to Washington. But nothing effectual 








will be done this session. Congress will be oc- 
cupied in the discussion of matters deemed more 
important, by the mere politician, than the li- 
berty or slavery of ten or twelve thousand human 
beings. ‘These are light matters, when brought 
in competition with the “ spoils” of office. 





The following article is taken from the “Pres- 
BYTERIAN,” a religious paper published in Phila- 
delphia, and edited by a ctercyman. “Wo unto 
them that call evil good ted good evil ; that put 
darkness for light and light for darkuess ; that 
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worthy of a better cause ;* and their faith,t if it 
embraces a successful prosecution of but half 
their designs, is truly marvellous, 

My object in. troubling you with a notice of 
this extraordinary pamphlet, is to elicit, from 
your own pen, or from that of some of your en- 
lightened correspondents, such remarks as may, 
under the Divine blessing, open the eyes of these 
deluded men, (for, seriously, Mr. Editor, I can- 
not view them in any other light) to the extent 
of the mischief which is likely to follow their 
efforts, and the imminent danger to which, in 


* Will this writer for a religious paper tell 
what is that “ better cause.” Has he ever read 
the parable of the sheep and the goats? What 
was it caused the judge to say to the one, “Come 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world ?”—and to the other “ depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels?” The one had fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, visited and relieved 
the sick, and comforted those who suffered bonds 
and imprisonment; and the other had neglected 
or refused to perform these humane offices to his 
fellow men, which, in the estimation of the judge, 
were the same as if done to himself. For “Verily,” 
says he, “inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” Read the text in the 25th of Mat- 
thew, and learn to understand and practice the 
first principles of Christian charity and duty. 

But suppose the wife and children of this cold 
hearted critic were captured by an Algerine 
cruiser, and reduced to slavery; and a society 
was to be formed in Turkey, who pledged them- 





put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter.” — 
Isaiah 5—20. 


ANTI-‘SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


Mr. Editor,—A short time since, I received 
through the medium of the mail, a printed copy 
of the proceedings of the Anti-Slavery Conven- 


tion, which assembled in your city on the. 4th, || 


Sth and 6th ult. I am not disposed to comment 
largely on these proceedings; but of the body 
from which they have emanated, I would say, 


With all due respect to the personal characters || 


of those who composed it, that whatever may be 
said of the wisdom and which their re- 
corded acts disclose to public view, their zeal is 


selves to use every means in their power to per- 
|suade, and influence the Algerine despot to libe- 
{rate all his Christian slaves; would he deprecate 
|their zeal, and pronounce it worthy of a “better 
\cause?” Are the chains of American slavery 
_less cruel and oppressive than those of Algiers ? 
t Did he ever read of a faith that removed 
‘mountains? It must he “ truly marvellous” to 
a man utterly destitute of this faith, that others 
should have confidence in the power of truth to 
overcome error, of Christian principles to coun. 




















teract and correct cruelty and oppression. 
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all human probability, their own persons,* and 
those of the agents they may employ, must, if 
they persist in their purposes, inevitably be ex- 


A few brief extracts from the pamphlet before 
me, will illustrate my meaning. 
In page 11, the following minute is recorded: 


“On motion, it was 
“ Resolved, That measures be taken to ascer- 
tain how many preachers in the United States 


*No doubt. We understand such allusions 
perfectly well. We have seen mob law advo- 
cated, and even acted upon, by the apologists of 
slavery in our own time. If“ our persons” are 
safe from outrage and violence, we shall not owe | 








our safety to such practical heathens as the | 
writer of this article. No doubt he is a staunch | 
colonizationist ; and would pronounce the scheme 
of expatriation a “splendid monument of wis- 
dom and benevolence.” But the “ persons” of 
those who speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness, and who sustain, in theory and in practice, 
the political and religious creed of our country» 
are threatened with violence. In the state of 
Connecticut, the house of a virtuous young wo- 
man has been assailed with rotten eggs, her 


| are slave holders.” 
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[A committee was accord- 
ingly chosen.] 

In their “ Declaration of sentiments,” they 
explicitly avow (p. 15) the following designs: 

“We shall organize anti-slavery societies, if 
possible, in every city, town and village in our 
land. 

“We shall send forth agents to lift up the 
voice of remonstrance, of warning, of entreaty 
and rebuke. 

“ We shall circulate, unsparingly and exten- 
sively, anti-slavery tracts and periodicals. 

* We shall enlist the pulpit and the press in 
the cause of the suffering and the dumb. 

“ We shallaim at a purification of the churches 
from all participation in the guilt of slavery. 

“We shall encourage the labor of freemen, 


|| rather than that of the slaves, by giving a pre- 


ference to their productions; and 

“We shall spare no exertions nor means to 
bring the whole nation to speedy repentance.” 

In page 18, the following resolution is record. 
ed, viz. 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this con- 
vention, those teachers of religion who fail to 
lift a warning voice against the oppressions that 
are done in this land, in the enslaving of one- 


_sixth part of its population, do not declare the 


whole couuse! of God, and fall in one important 
branch of their appropriate duties.” 








windows broken with stones, and the gate lead. 
ing to her doors smeared with excrements, be- 
cause she choose to devote her time to the in- 
struction of females of color. In New York city, 
a mob was raised, at the instigation of apolo- 
gists of slavery to “ put down the abolitionists,” 
and the lives of individuals put in jeopardy. In 
Philadelphia, during the sittings of the late con. 
vention, a person, outside the door, waited more 
than an hour to see one of the members, and 
openly declared that nothing wonld give him so 
much pleasure as to dip his hands in his heart’s 
’ blood, 


Such are the arguments wiclded by our oppo- 
nents—arguments always used by despots to 
suppress free inquiry. But we spurn all such das- 
tardly threats, as the ravings of a mahiac, or the 
howlings of the idiot. We have counted the cost, 
und know in whom we trust. And even if the 
exciters of lawless violence should suceeed in 


their cowardly attempts upon the “ persons” of 


a few abolitionists, they would only defeat their 
own purposes. For the blood of martyrs always 
proved the seed of the church, 


We ask no stronger evidences than these to 
prove the necessity of organizing anti-slavery 
societies in every town and county throughout 
the country, to correct public opinion, to pro 


} 


I have made the foregoing extracts, — 
for the illustration of the few remarks whic 
preceded them. The strictures called for by the 
avowed designs, disclosed in the declaration of 
the convention, I leave to some abler pen, while 
I make but a single passing remark on the re- 
solution above quoted, with regard to “ teachers 
of religion.” ‘These “teachers” may flatter 
themselves, that they shall not altogether sink 
into hopeless despair, under the severity of the 
censure contained in the above resolution, when 
they consider, that the inspired apostles are, 
equally with themselves, included in the same 
censure; for Paul never denounced Philemon as 
an “oppressor ;” nor did any of the apostles 
write a single word ealculated to excite insut- 
rection. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from saying, 
that the whole scheme exhibited in the pam- 
phlet before me, appears to me to be founded in 
utter ignorance of the’character of the southern 
people, and must, in the end, instead of promot: 
ing, effectually and entirely defeat the very ob- 
ject which the project on hand was designed to 
accomplish. This is the deliberate conviction of 

A Frienp To THE Arrican Race. 





IMPORTANT CONFESSION.—Since the 
debate on Colonization between RS. Finley, 
Esq. and myself, which took place on the 5th 
and 6th ult. Mr. Finley has stated to me, in the 
office of the Anti-Slavery Society, that he could 
furnish, if he pleased, from his office, on authen 
tic testimony, “ worse things against the colony 
than any that I brought forward in the debate.” 
Our hearers in Philadelphia will appreciate this 





mote sound morality and obedience to the laws. 





confession. E. WRIGHT, Jr. 
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The following letter, addressed to Benj. Lundy, 
contains views of the subject of African Colo- 
nization, which, though not new to us, we deem 
more specious than solid. We freely give place 
to the letter, but shall accompany it with such 
notes and comments as seem to be called for. 
Our worthy correspondent has been led to adopt 


of the colonization agents, without seeming to be 
aware of the delusion. There is, perhaps, no 
subject of general interest on which so much 
subtlety and artifice have been used, as on that 
of colonization; in so much that many honest 
and upright men have been drawn into it. The 
great success of the agents of the scheme, how- 
ever, has its foundation in a latent prejudice 
against the colored man, which pervades all 
ranks in this country, and in this country alone. 
It is found no where but in the United States; 
and here only could the colonization delusion 
exist for so long a time. 

Washington County, near Brownsville, Pa., 

11th month, 23d, 1833. 

Esteemed Friend—I have, for a number of 
years past, viewed the subject of the abolition of 
slavery as one wherein the deepest interest of 
our beloved country is involved; a work, in the 
speedy accomplishment wherof, all the parties 
concerned, (if they could but see it,) are deeply 
interested. And I have indulged a hope that a 
very large proportion of the citizens of these 
United States have become convinced of the 
propriety of the measure,* if some plan could 
be devised in which our different views could be 
more united. But it is with sorrow I have ob- 
served how much the abolitionistst are divided 


* My own opinion, the result of much observa- 
tion and reflection, is, that the people of the 
United States are much less generally convinced 
of the propriety of abolishing slavery, than they 
were sixteen years ago, before the spurious and 
delusive doctrines of the Colonization Society 
were know or thought of. These doctrines have 
caused many who once were sound abolitionists, 
to doubt the propriety of granting freedom to 
the slave, except on condition of banishment 
from the land of his birth. Such doctrines are 
false in theory, and wicked, cruel and unjust in 
practice, and ought to be held in abhorrence by 
every Christian philanthropist. 


+ It is a mistake to suppose that abolitionists 
are divided among themselves in regard to the 
mode to be adopted for the extinction of slavery. 
The process is simple and easy, the moment the 
slave holdets become willing to do justly, and to 
love and practice mercy. Our political creed 











respecting the best means to be pursued; it 
brings to my mind the fabled account of the 
lion and the bear fighting about their prey, 
whilst the feeble fox bore it off in triumph. And 
so I fear it is like to be with the abolition cause 
—one party will be satisfied with nothing short 
of going the whole length at one stride—imme- 
diate emancipation, with all the rights of citi- 


f | zenship. A second class wish to unite coloniza- 
much of the sophistry and deceptive arguments 


tion (as far as practicable) with emancipation. 
And a third class, many of whom 1 believe are 
sincere friends of the cause of freedom, hold up 
colonization as the only means in their view to 
effect the great and necessary work. And al- 
though these several parties profess to have the 
same object in view, yet if I should judge from 
their language, and hard speeches against each 
other, I would suppose hard fecling had grown 


declares, in substance, that aLL MEN are born free 
—that they are possessed of certain inalienable 
rights—that among these are life, L1BERTY and 
the pursuit of happiness. If these principles 
mean any thing, and if the descendants of the 
African race are men, then we are bound to ac- 
knowledge that they are by nature as free as 
ourselves. Hence,un American REPUBLICAN slave 
holder is the greatest anomaly innature—the most 
inconsistent, heterogenous and incongruous cha- 
racter in existence. And the only possible re- 
medy for the accumulated wrongs sustained by 
the suffering slave, is to return to him his stolen 
rights—to restore him to himself—to place him 
in the condition which our common father de- 
signed him to occupy. But colonizationists de- 
precate every plan of emancipation which does 
not include expatriation, as no better than 
“dreamy madness.” ‘They distinctly recognize 
the right of property in human beings, and say 
that into their account the subject of emancipa- 
tion does not enter at all. They say that the 
impropriety and impolicy of manumitting slaves 
IN ANY CASE, in our country, must be apparent to 
all, and that the great object of the Colonization 
Society is to provide and keep open a drain for 
the excess beyond the occasions of profitable em- 
ployment. Hence it would be worse than idle 
to call the friends and advocates of African colo- 
nization abolitionists. We disclaim all con- 


| nexion or affinity with such monstrous and anti- 


christian doctrines as are put forth by the ac- 
credited agents of the Colonization Society. 
There is no division among abolitionists. 
They adhere to the republican’ doctrines of 
Seventy-six, and can never compromise them 
for any new fangled doctrines of expediency, 
which may be engendered in the pestiferous at- 


|| mosphere of the south. 
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up into enmity, succeeded by such a state of hos- | 
tility as to prevent them from uniting in any 

suitable effort for the accomplishment of the 

grand object. Now what could be more encour- 

aging to the slavite cause? May they not rest 

secure in their strong holds while this remains 

to be the case? Let us bear in mind the an- 

cient maxim, “ United, we stand—divided, we 

fall,” and endeavor to unite our views and ef- 
forts upon that plan that would be most likely 
to succeed. I am not a full colonizationist; I 
have never believed that plan alone would effect 
the desirable object, but I have hoped that class 
might be brought to unite upon the middle* 
ground. I would unite with the first class, if it 
appeared most likely to succeed, because I am 
satisfied freedom is their due, and they ought to 
have it, without anticipating fearful conse- 
quences that exist only in idea. But I have been, 
and remain to be, in favor of the middle plan— 
not _ because I believe it to be most likely to 
succeed ; but because I believe it to be most con- 
ducive to the benefit of the colored people them 

selves, as well as most others, concerned. What 
is the situation of the colored peaplke-in our 
country, even im the free states? They are not 
only kept as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, but exposed to the most menial drudgery, 
in such a manner and with such a compensation 
as renders their situation but little better than 
slavery, and difficult to become much more ele- 
vated. I know there are exceptions, some indi- 
viduals are raised above this degraded situation, 
but in proportion to their numbers they are very 
rare. But their low, degraded situation, as re- 
spects a moral standing in society, is still more 
distressing. It is stated in a temperance ad- 
dress, by one who appears to have carefully in- 
vestigated the subject, that “ in the state of Mas. 
sachusetts one sixth, in New York one fourth, 
in Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
one third of the convicts are from the colored 
population from these several states, 100 of 
which convicts could not be singled out as free 
from the crime of drunkenness at the the time 
of their conviction!"+ How are we to account 


* There does not appear to be any “ middle 
ground” between right and wrong—between 
justice and injustice—between liberty and 
slavery. 

Our correspondent seems to have been un- 
consciously led astray by the specious reason- 
ing of colonizationists, on the subject of the de- 
graded condition of the colored population of 
our country. The remarks made on this point 
would be equally applicable to the lower order 
of emigrants from Europe, and would as fully 
prove the necessity of colonizing them in Botany 
Bay, as the colored people in Liberia. 


+ This assumed fact is denied. We do not 
pretend to account for that which does not 


for this vast proportion of colored convicts overt 
the whites? Are they naturally more vicious? 
or is it owing to the unfavorable circumstances 
in which they are placed? No doubt their de- 
graded situation is the most material cause— 
and under thése circumstances I am at a loss to 
see why they or their friends should be so anx- 
ious for them to remain in so unfavorable a 
situation, exposed as they are, and appear likely 
to be, to wretchedness and crime. It will no 
doubt be said, elevate them—better their situa- 
tion, and raise them to an equality with other 
citizens—but have we the power todoit? I 
believe we have not. And let us turn the case, 
and examine it on another ground. Suppose 
we were wronged, defrauded and oppressed, and 
some sympathizing friends should undertake to 
plead our cause, would we charge them to ac- 
cept of no terms short of strict justice ? or would 
we leave them at liberty to do the best they 
could under the trying circumstances. We have 
to meet the case as it is, (with all its difficulties,) 
not as we would wish it to be, and if we cannot 
do what we believe ought to be done, it is no 
reason that we shall do nothing; but let us en- 
deavor to unite the friends of emancipation on 
some plati whereby the work will be really and 
effectually commenced, and I believe it will then 
go on. 

But as the people in the slave states have the 
power to controul them, what shall we gain by 
insisting on a measure that it is evident they 
will not accede to?+ And to oppose coloniza- 


shall give some facts to the public, in relation to 
the free colored people, which may well startle 
those who have cherished the opinion, without 
proper investigation, that they were more vicious 
than the whites. The fact is far otherwise. 
Other circumstances being equal, they will in 
no case suffer, in point of morality, in com- 
parison with the whites. The reader is referred 
to some facts given in another part of this paper 
respecting the colored people of Philadelphia, for 
an illustration of these views. 


t We know that they will not agree to libe- 
rate their slaves at present. But their unwil- 
lingness to do so is vastly increased by the pre- 
valence of the views held up by the agents and 
organs of the Colonization Society—that it would 
be unsafe to liberate them. A greater fallacy 
never deceived the credulous, or mislead the un- 
wary. It is always safe to do right. Provi- 
dence never made obedience to his laws a dan- 
gerous duty. It is not in the nature of man to 
resent an act of justice and kindness. The dan- 
ger consists in refusing to liberate them. But, 
because others refuse to do right, shall we so far 
sanction their criminal rebellion against Jeho- 








exist. At some future time, when some inquiries 
which have been instituted are completed, we 





vah, as to consent that the slave shall be banish- 


i ed from his country, because his oppressor wills 
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tion under present circumstances I feel constrain- 
ed to believe will be a means of retarding the 
progress of emancipation; for the opinion, though 
groundless, of its being unsafe to liberate them 
on any other ground, has taken such deep hold 
of many minds, that there appears to be a deter- 
mination not to submit to it. But seeing many 
of the free colored people have arrayed them- 
selves against colonization, (as 1 apprehend 
through the influence of white persons whom 
they consider their friends,*) that subject may 
be worthy of a little notice. The manner of 
their spies being sent to Liberia, has the appear- 
ance of seeking some ground whereon to build 
their opposition, and they appear to have been 
so unintelligent as to be incapable of reporting 
on so momentous a concern ; first, making state- 
ments to suit the purposes of their employers, 
and then contradicting them, as it appears they 
have done. While on the other hand, we have 
the testimony of men of high respectability, not 
only showing the flourishing state of the colony, 
but the prosperous, happy and contented situa- 
tion of the settlers.t Colonists, agents and ship 





it? Shall we join hands in this act of banish- 
ment because the oppressor refuses to suffer him 
to remain, except in the condition of a slave? 
This would be an abandonment of the whole 
ground of principle, and a cowardly surrender 
of the right of the slave to be free. For eman- 
cipation upon condition of banishment, is a con- 
tradiction in terms—it is no emancipation at all 
—it is a commutation of one kind of slavery for 
another. 


* This is another error into which our friend 
has fallen. The opposition of the colored people 
to African colonization was spontaneous, with- 
out any knowledge of the opinions of their 
friends. Soon after the formation of the Colo- 
nization Society, a public meeting of the colored 
people was held in this city, of which the vene- 
rable patriarch, James Forten was president: in 
which resolutions were passed, expressive of their 
views, and condemning in strong terms the whole 
scheme. We would repubiish the proceedings 
of that meeting, if we had room. This, how- 
ever, may be done hereafter. Other public ex- 
pressions of their abhorrence of colonization 
could also be adduced, proving that they requir- 
ed no prompting on the subject. They pene- 
trated the whole scheme from the beginning, 
and were never deceived by the specious garb of 
benevolence with which it was clothed. 


+ All these flattering accounts of the flourish- 
ing and prosperous condition of the colony of 
Liberia, are mere visions, never realized. I 








could tell a tale of this earthly paradise, if space 
would allow, which would, perhaps, astonish our 
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captains, all agree in these cheering accounts. 
Although one of the latter acknowledges he 
commenced his inquiries “ under auspices very 
unfavorable,” and endeavored to elicit from them 
any dissatisfaction, or wish to return—but on 
the contrary they appeared to consider them. 
selves as having started into a new existence ; 
disencumbered of the mortifying relations in 
which they had formerly stood. And Captain 
Nicholson says—* I cannot give you better evi- 
dence of the prosperity of the colony, than by 
mentioning, that eight of my crew, (colored me- 
chanics,) after going ashore two several days, 
applied for and received their discharge, in or- 
der to remain as permanent settlers.” This, I 
apprehend, far outweighs all the testimony the 
evil spies give on the subject. But if it should 
be said these persons were under the influ- 
ence of the Colonization Society, I refer to 
an account given by a British naval officer, and 
published in the Amulet, a London annual, for 
1832, against which, I apprehend, no such a 
charge can rest. Among other very favorable 
remarks, he says :—‘ The character of these in- 
dustrious colonists is exceedingly correct and 
moral; their minds strongly impressed with re- 
ligious feelings; their manners serious and de- 
corous, and their domestic habits remarkably 
neat and comfortable. ‘Those who have visited 
them speak highly of their appearance and mode 
of living.” But suppose some individuals are 
dissatisfied—how many families of white people 
have moved to the west—been discontented— 
returned—spent their fortunes, and wished them. 
selves in the western country again, if they had 
known how to get there? And how much dis- 
satisfaction was there among the Haytian emi- 
grants, that from a personal acquaintance with 
the circumstances, thee knew to be without 
cause ? 

But much as I regret that obstacles and dis. 
couragements should be thrown in the way of 
colonization, I am not in favor of compellingt 


friend. But I have not room now to enlarge. 
Suffice it to say, at present, that all these vivid 
descriptions of its happy and prosperous condi- 
tion, are gross impositions upon the credulity of 
the American people. 

tIf then our correspondent is opposed to 
compulsion, he must abandon the whole scheme 
of colonization in Africa—for it is essentially 
founded on compulsion, though professedly for 
colonizing the free people, “ with their own con. 
sent.” There are a thousand ways of obtaining 
their “consent,” without waiting for the slow pro- 
cess of convincing them that it is desirable to go. 
They will never go voluntarily, and the advo- 
cates of African colonization know it. But still 
they tell us about colonizing them “ with their 
own consent.” “My soul come not thou into 
their secret-—to their council mine honor be not 
thou united.” 
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any to emigrate—nor do I confine my views of 
colonization to Liberia alone, but wish Hayti 
also to be kept in view; and another sought out 
if possible in some part of South America; and 
I had hoped thy researches some months 
back would have opened the way for it. I know 
many would object to it, or else I would be wil- 
ling it should be on our own continent; for 
next to the poor creatures being released from 
cruel bondage, my object is a separation; be- 
cause I believe those who are suitably colonized 
re soon come to stand on elevated ground, 
and enjoy freedom in the genuine sense of the 
term—while those that remain among us (or the 
great mass of them) will continue as menial ser- 
vants but one degree (as it were) above slavery, 
for generations to come. I would wish Eman- 
cipation and colonization* to march on together, 
but for emancipation to lead the way. And as 
it has been supposed that Maryland, Virginia 
an’ Kentucky were on the way to be prepared 
for measures of that kind, if a willingness was 
manifested by our citizens at large, and by the 
general government, to assist in removing such 
a8 would be willing to go, provided measures 
were adopted for a general emancipation work ; 
and if the public attention could now be turned 
to the subject, we need scarcely look for a more 
favorable time, seeing there is likely to be 
a surplus of funds fully adequate for the purpose. 
And though I have never been willing for the 
funds of the nation to be applied merely to re- 
move a part of the free ones, that the slaves 
might be held in greater security; yet if any 
one or more states would adopt a plan of gene- 
ral emancipation, I believe the surplus funds 
could scarcely be better employed. 


* Alas! the wish is utterly hopeless. I could 
also wish to see them march on together—in the 
right path. Butso long as colonizationists slan- 
der and persecute their colored brethren, and de- 
nounce and vilify abolitionists, and excite mobs 
to put them down—and so long as they depre- 
cate emancipation in any case, with permission 
to remain in the country—so long abolitionists 
are bound to bear their testimony against their 
doctrines and their practice. “Can two walk 
together unless they be agreed?” 





From the Unionist. 


Why do you not go to the south, and preach 
your doctrines where they are needed? This 
question, which is so often addressed to the Abo- 
litionists, was forcibly brought to our mind the 
other day, by the perusal of an article in one of 
the Boston papers, in which an attempt was 
made to prove that slavery is not inconsistent 
with the truths of Divine revelation. The same 
article denied that the “ self-evident truths” of 
our declaration of independence, are self-evident 
truths. Verily, thought we, after having read 


this side of Mason & Dixon’s line, before the 
public mind is prepared for the full completion 
of that work which our fathers commenced in 
°76. With what face can we reprove « southern 
slave holder for practising what northern free- 
men defend? If, in the very “cradle of liberty” 
doubts are entertained whether all men have a 
right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” —whether the holy book, which pronounces 
sentence of death on him “ who stealeth a man 
and selleth hins,” or in whose hand the stolen 
man is found, is opposed to slavery—have not 
abolitionists some cause to continue their labors 
at the north, instead of departing on a mission. 
ary excursion among the planters, to encounter 
the taunting advice—Physician heal thyself!— 
convert your neighbors before you preach to 
us! 


It is our intention in this article, however, 
not to prove that we have a perfect right to 
preach Anti-Slavery doctrines in New England, 
or to show that there is abundant need of such 
preaching here, (for these are both, in our opi- 
nion, sufficiently evident already,) but to exa- 
mine briefly the ground on which the assertion 
rests, that slavery is consistent with the truths 
of revelation. 

The writer of the article above mentioned ap- 
peals to the practice of the patriarchs of the Is. 
raelites, under the Mosaic law, and of the early 
Christians, and asks if a practice permitted un- 
der the Patriachal, Mosaic and Christian dispen- 
sations, is inconsistent with the truths of Divine 
Revelation. “Paul, Timothy and Titus,” says 
the writer, “ direct the douloi, slaves, (translated 
in ouf version, servants,) to be obedient to their 
masters.” Where he learned what Timothy and 
Titus have said on this subject we are unable to 
determine, but if he is so profoundly versed in 
biblical learning as to attribute to Titus and 
Timothy the epistles of Paul written to them, 
no one, we presume, will doubt his ample qual- 
fication for correcting the translation of the New 
Testament, and rendering doulos, “slave,*though 
the most learned men King James could mus- 
ter in his realm, agreed to translate it “ser. 
vant.” However, we must, notwithstanding 
his learning, beg leave to differ from him, and 
to express an opinion that the practice of the 
Patriarchs, &c. affords no argument whatever 
in favor of modern slavery. And we ground 
this opinion on the fact, for such we believe it 
is, that neither Patriarch, Jew, nor Christian 
practised slavery—such slavery, we mean, as is 
attempted to be justified at the present day by 
their example. By slavery we understand per- 
petual, involuntary servitude, such as makes 
man the property of man. ‘This is the slavery 
of our southern states, and unless this was the 
slavery of ancient times, the example of the an- 
cients affords no justification te the modern 
slave holder. Their example can be properly 
pleaded only where followed. 


First, then, the patriarchs practiced slavery ? 
We are told, it is true, of the servants of Abra- 
ham, born in his house, and bought with his 





the article, something yet remains to be done 
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seems very unreasonable to suppose that they 
were held in involuntary servitude. ‘They were 
yery numerous. Abraham armed more than 300 
of them when he went to rescue; Lot from cap- 
tivity. Ifhe had 318 “ born in his house,” who 
were able to bear arms, the whole number of 
his servants, including females, children etc. 
must have been very large. Now as Abraham 
was a wanderer in the earth, and there were no 
laws, and no governments whose aid he could 
call in to enable him to hold slaves securely, no 
“ constitution” which guaranteed to him the safe 
enjoyment of “that species of property,” we 
must either suppose that his servants were not 
slaves, o1 that he could, alone, retain in involun- 
tary servitude hundreds of men, women and 
children; that he was so infatuated as to arm 
360 men whom he thus held, though nothing 
could be easier than for them to turn their arms 
against him, and regain their liberty; and that 
the slaves when thus armed still permitted them- 
selves to be held in bondage against their own 
will. The latter suppositions seem too glaringly 
absurd to be entertained fora moment. Is not 
the former then correct? 

But farther. It appears that the servants of 
Abraham were entitled to equal religious privi- 
leges with himself, or any other member of his 
family. All who were born in his house, or 
bought with his money, were to receive the seal, 
and of course to share in the blessings of the 
covenant made with Abraham. In this particu- 
lar certainly, the contrast is very striking be- 
tween the servants of Abraham and the slaves 
under the laws of our southern states. Import- 
ant business was intrusted by the patriarch to 
his servants, business requiring good judgment 
and fidelity in much greater degree than could 
be reasonably expected in an involuntary ser- 
vant. Eliezer’s commission to obtain a wife for 
Isaac, is a proof of this. And as evidence that 
he was a man of more consequence than a slave 
—the property of another man—we might refer 
to the reception he met with among those to 
whom he was sent. The future wife of Isaac 
watered his camels, and her parents and brother 
received and entertained him with every mark 


which curses our country and stains all our na- 
tional glory. 

But the laws of Moses are also cited as evi- 
dence in the slave holder’s favor. Before the 
apologist for slavery relies too implicitly on Mo- 
ses, we would advise him to consider how he is 
to save the slave dealer’s and the slave holder’s 
neck from the halter, under the following sta- 
tute :—“ He that stealeth a man and selleth him, 
or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be 
put to death.” We would ask him, too, how he 
will reconcile with a certain provision in the 
U. S. constitution, of which slave holders fre- 
quently claim the benefit, the following pas- 
sage :—* Thou shalt not deliver unto his master 
the servant which is eseaped from his master 
unto thee. He shall dwell with thee (not be co. 
lonized in Liberia,) in that place which he shall 
choose, in one of thy gates, where it liketh him 
best: thou shalt not oppress him.” 

The strongest passage against us which can 
be found in the books of Moses, or indeed in the 
whole Bible, is, if we mistake not, the permis. 
sion granted to the Israelites to buy servants 
from the heathen. But they were positively 
forbidden to enslave any who belonged to the 
Israclitish nation, the reason assigned for the 
prohibition by the Divine Lawgiver, being, 
“they are my servants.” Hence to enslave them 
would have been robbing God. If, then, this per. 
mission be of any avail to modern slave hold. 
ers, they must take it with its restriction— 
They must never hold in bondage any who be. 
long to the visible church,* any who are the 
servants of God. But not even with this re. 
striction, (to which, by the way, no attention. is 
paid by those who now plead the permission,) 
can it be a justification of modern slavery, for 
in the first place, the very fact that an express 
permission was necessary to entitle the Israel- 
ites to buy servants from among the heathen, 
is evidence that without such express permission 
no one has a right to make slaves even of the 
heathen. The Israelites made bloody aggressive 
war, putting to death man, woman and child, but 
nobody thinks of appealing to their example as 
justifying at the present day, wars of aggression 





of respect. “Core in thou blessed of the Lord,” 
was the invitation given, “I have prepared the 
house, and room for the camels.” Certainly a 
Georgian planter would hardly address such lan- 
guage to a slave of one of his Virginian friends, 
any more than the Virginian would trust his 


slave at such a distance from home on an im- || 


portant errand. To this we will only add, that 
from a remark of Abraham in reference to this 
same Eliezer, it would seem that when a person 
in those days died childless, his servant was his 
heir, “ Lo,” said the patriarch, before the birth 
of Isaac, “I gochildless, * * * and one born 
in my house is mine heir.” He speaks as though 
the latter circumstance was the regular and 
usual consequence of the former. From all this 
it ls very evident that whatever was Abraham’s 
practice, (and the same remarks will in general 
apply, no doubt, to the other patriarchs,) it was 


and the utter extermination of enemies. And 
| the reason is, they had the express command of 
God, which no modern nation has, for carrying 
/on such wars. So of their system of slavery. 
But farther still. Even under this express per- 
mission, the slavery which they practiced was 
| not perpetual. At the year of jubilee, or once 
| in every fifty years, liberty was proclaimed “ to 
‘every inhabitant of the land.” And while the 
servant remained in bondage, he was under the 
protection of the law, and for serious injuries in- 
flicted on his person, he was entitled to his liber- 
ty at once. How many of our modern slaves 
would be immediately emancipated, were : uch 
the law of our Southern States, and of the West 
Indies? Asa farther evidence that the bondage 
spoken of in the Bible was very different from 





80 very different from modern slaveholding as 
to give no sanction to that system of iniquity 





* The nation of Israel, at the. time this per- 
| mission was given, was the only visible church. 
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modern slavery, we may mention that the Israel- 
ites, while in Egypt, were frequently said to be 
in bondage, and were called bondmen ; yet during 
all that time they lived in a separate community, 
held property and had their own rulers and assem- 
bled together at stated times to consult on matters 
of general interest. We have now, as we think, 
shown that no such system existed among the 
Patriarchs and Israelites, as that which now exists 
under the name of slavery. We purpose at 
some future time to consider the arguments for 
slavery, drawn from the supposed practice of 
the early Christians, from the writings of 
Paul, &c. 


—— 
* 


Much has been said by the advocates and 
apologists of slavery, about the danger of eman- 
cipation—that it would be accompanied or fol- 
lowed by insurrections, massacres and servile 
war. These scenes of blood and murder, which 
exist no where as the consequences of emanci- 
pation, but in the imaginations of the timid and 
the eredulous, have been so often dwelt upon, 
and described with such oracular precision, that 
many sober people are almost ready to believe 
in them as realities. The danger of turning 
loose, so many ignorant persons, has caused 
alarm and apprehension. No sane man desires 
to turn loose upon society a horde of ignorant 
men, either white or black, without the salutary 
restraints of law. We wish to see the assumed 
right of property in human flesh abolished, and 
the laws made for the protection, as well as go- 
vernment and restraint, of every man, of every 
nation and color. To place every man under 
the protection of the law, and to abolish that li- 
centiousness and tyranny which are now tole- 
rated, would be to restore society to its natural 
order, and give every man an interest in the 
preservation of the peace and harmony of the 
community. All fear of hostility—all tempta- 
tions to excite insurrections, or to shed the blood 
of the white man, would be banished with the 
removal of the causes which produce them, 


To show that in all cases where the experi- 
ment has been tried, our reasoning upon the na- 
ture of man, and the influence which just treat- 
ment will always exert on his moral character, 
has been proved by incontestible facts, we have 
made some extracts from a pamphlet, in which 
the perfect safety of immediate emancipation is 
proved by an array of evidence altogether con. 
clusive. We like this kind of evidence, because 
we are not wont to deal in visions of the fancy, 


plain matters of fact, and the sound, logical de. 
ductions of unsophisticated reason. 


Facts proving,the good cunduct and pros 
4 mancipated Negroes, and Remar 
elioration. — 


Bahamas. The only establishment in the co- 
lony for the relief of the r appears to be a 
hospital or poor house. ‘The number passing 
through the hospital annually, was on the ave- 
rage 15 free blacks and colored persons and 13 
whites. The number of free blacks and colored 
persons is about double that of the whites, so 
that the proportion of white to that of colored 
paupers in the Bahamas is nearly as two to one. 


Barbadoes. The average annual number of 
persons supported in the nine parishes from 
which returns have been sent is 988, all of 
whom, with a single exception, are white. The 
probable amount of white persons in the island 
is acer of free black and colored persons, 
4,500. 


Berbice. The white population appears to 
amount to about 600, the free black and colored 
to 900. In 1822 it appears that there were 17 
white and 2 colored paupers. 


Demerara. 'The free black and colored popu. 
lation, it is supposed, arc twice the number of 
the whites. ‘The average number of white pen. 
sioners on the poor fund, appears to be 51 ; that 
of colored pensioners, 26. In occasional relief 
the white paupers receive about three times as 
much as the colored. 


Dominica. 'The white population is estimated 
at about 900—the free black and colored popu- 
lation was ascertained in 1825 to amount to 
3,122. During the five years ending in Novem. 
ber, 1825, 30 of the former class had received 
relief from the poor fund, and only 10 of the 
latter; making the proportion of more than nine 
white paupers to one colored one in the same 
number of persons. 


Grenada. ‘This colony contained 3,486 free 
black and colored persons in 1825, and it does 
not appear that any relief whatever has been 
given to them during the five years for which 
returns have been sent. 


Honduras. ‘The free black and colored popu- 
lation in 1824, amounted to 1,750. The return 
of the treasurer of the colony is, “that there are 
no funds raised for the support of the poor, there 
being so very few persons who are literally in 
distress from poverty; but such as are so are 
readily relieved from the public funds. ‘The 
number of free persons so relieved has varied 
from six to eight during the five years.” 


Jamaica is supposed to contain 20,000 whites, 
and double that number of free black and color- 
ed persons. The return of paupers from the pa- 
rishes which have sent returns, exhibits the ave- 
rage number of white paupers to be 295, of 
black and colored paupers 148: the proportion 
of white paupers to those of the other class ac- 
cording to the whole population being as four to 
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Nevis. The white population is estimated at 
shout 800, the free black and colored at about 
1300. The number of white paupers receiving 
relief is stated to be 25, that of the other class 
9, being in the proportion of 28 to 1. 


St. Christophers. The average number of 
yhite paupers appears to be 115, that of the 
¢her class 14; although there is no doubt that 
the population of the black and colored class 
greatly out number that of the whites. 


St. Vincents. The white population in 1825 
was 1,301, the other class 2,824. “We have 
never had,” says the Governor Sir C. Brisbane, 
“any poor rates. The few paupers (always 
white) who resort hither, are supported from the 
town funds.” 


Tobago. The governor, Sir F. P. Robinson, 
informs Lord Bathurst, that “there is no fund 
for assisting paupers except that of the church, 
(which does not amount to sixty dollars per an- 
num) as there are no other poor people who re- 
quire that kind of relief” 


Tortola. In 1825, the free black and colored 
population amounted to 607. The whites are 
estimated at about 300. The number of white 
paupers relieved appears to be 29, of the other 
dass 4, being in the proportion of 14 to 1. 


Trinidad, The white population is about 
3,500, the other class amounts to about 15,000. 
No funds are raised for the poor. 


In short, in a population of free black and co- 
lored persons amounting to from 80,000 to 
90,000, only 229 persons have received any re- 
lief whatever as paupers during the years 1821 
te 1825, and these chiefly the concubines and 
children of destitute whites: while of about 
65,000 whites in the same time 1,675 received 
relief. The proportion therefore of enfranchised 
persons receiving any kind of aid as paupers in 
the West Indies is about one in 370: whereas 
the proportion among the whites of the West 
Indies is about one in forty; and in England 
generally one in twelve or thirteen, in some 
tynties one in eight or nine. 


fan any one read these statements made by 
the colonists themselves, and still think it ne- 
tessary to keep the negroes in slavery lest they 
should be unable to maintain themselves if free ? 
There is clearly much more reason on this 
ground fer reducing the poor whites, both in 
the West Indies and in England to slavery, than 
for retaining the negroes in that state. 


It is to be regretted that among the parlia- 
mentary papers there are no returns of the com- 
parative number of convicted criminals in the 
‘nfranchised and white population, except one 
ton Jamaica. As Jamaica, however, contains 
4s large a population as that of all the rest of 
cur West India colonies united; this one will 
Probably afford a tolerably fair estimate of the 
Comparative quantity of crime in the two classes 
throughout the West Indies. The enfranchised 
inhabitants of Jamaica are considerably more 
humerous than the whites: and yet by a return 


appears, that the proportion of criminal convic- 
tions of whites and of enfranchised persons was 
as twenty-four of the former to eight of the lat- 
ter. 

Incontestible testimony both public and pri- 
vate, has been given to the good conduct of the 
freed black and colored people in aver of our 
colonies. Mr. Steele, a considerable land and 
slave proprietor, in his answers to the queries of 
Governor Parry, gives the following account of 
the freed people in Barbadoes. “ It is in gene- 
ral obvious to any person of observation, that 
free negroes and mulattoes must apply them- 
selves to some kind of industry, as they are never 
seen begging, either males or females ; whereas 
the island in general is pestered with white beg- 
gars of both sexes and of all ages, covered only 
with filthy rags; while the free negroes and mu- 
lattoes are well clothed, and appear to be well 
fed. Many of the men work at the various 
trades of smiths, carpenters and masons; and 
serve as militia tenants, and cultivate their tene- 
ments industriously. Two free black trades- 
men, a mason and a carpenter, are militia te- 
nants on the estate of this respondent, and labor 
on their tenements with their own hands, living 
with sobriety and in or order. Several others 
rent small parcels of land in this neighborhood, 
and some of them by their industry have been 
able to purchase little freeholds and build good 
habitations on them.” 

Mr. Bickell, a clergyman of the church of 
England, who lived nearly five years in Ja- 
maica, says:—“ I am well aware it has been as- 
serted that nothing but coercion can induce a 
negro to labor more than barely to raise enough 
for his subsistence : this is extremely erroneous; 
witness the great number of free blacks in the 
towns of Jamaica; in Kingston they are most 
of them good mechanics, and work as regularly 
and as hard as white men in this country, (Eng- 
land.) ‘They also conduct themselves as well ; 
can read and write many of them, and are more 
respectably clad than white men of the same 
class in England. In Port Royal just the same; 
they are industrious and intelligent, and several 
of them have more, much more religion than 
the low white men there who affect to despise 
them. ‘They are very anxious to get their chil- 
dren educated, and in Kingston, Spanish Town, 
Port Royal and other towns, most of the free 
children can read and write. In Kingston, the 
church is thronged every Sunday morning, 
principally by free people of color and free 
blacks. ‘There is but one church; on this ac- 
count the dissenters have four or five places of 
worship. The means by which some of these cha- 
pels were built redound very much to the credit of 
the free people of color, free blacks and slaves of 
Kingston; for I was credibly informed that it 
was principally through the donations and sub- 
scriptions of these too much despised classes, 
that two of these buildings were raised.” 

As far as it can be ascertained from the vari- 
ous documents which have been cited, and from 
others which, from the fear of making this ac- 








from several of its parishes ordered to be prifftted 
y the house of commons in 1815, (No. 478,) it 
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emancipation has been tried, not one drop of 
white blood has been shed or even endangered 
by it; that it has every where greatly improved 
the condition of the blacks, and in most places 
has removed them from a state of degradation 
and suffering, to one of respectability and hap- 
piness. Can it then be justifiable, on account 
of any vague fears of, we know not what evils, 
to reject this just, salutary and hitherto uninju- 
rious measure; and to cling to a system which 
we know by certain experience is producing 
crime, misery and death, during every day of 
its existence? Is it possible that any persons 
can persuade themselves, that though emancipa- 
tion, even when perfectly sudden and utterly 
unprepared for, has been harmless and beneficial 
wherever it has hitherto been tried, yet that if it 
should be legally established throughout our co- 
lonies, and introduced into them with the most 
carefully considered precautions, it would be at- 
tended with the massacre of the whites and the 
ruin of the blacks? Those who do come to such 
an incomprehensible conclusion, may, without 
self reproach, speak, write or vote for meliora- 
tion, in other words for perpetual slavery, or at 
least of slavery which will in all probability con- 
tinue till its victims are set free cither by the 
frightful mortality which is so rapidly diminish- 
ing their numbers, or by the strength of their 
own arm. 

But what rational motive is there for prefer- 
ring slavery to emancipation? Slavery, we know, 
kills many thousands annually in our colonies, 
inflicts most grievous sufferings on those whom 
it does not destroy, creates and nourishes every 
bad passion in those by whom it is administered. 
Emancipation, as far as we know, has not de- 
stroyed any, has not inflicted sufferings on any, 
has not nourished bad passions in any; and no 
reason has ever been advanced to make it ap- 
pear probable that it would even cause any of 
these evils in future. Why then should we pre- 
fer slavery to emancipation? I believe, many 
shut their eyes, and will not sce that this is in 
reality all the choice they have. They fear that 
some evils may attend emancipation, and under 
the influence of this fear they speak, write, or 
resolve to vote against it, without distinctly 
bringing the fact to their minds that they are 
thus supporting slavery. ‘They resolve to vote 
against emancipation, but flatter themselves that 
they will be voting only for melioration ; but the 
truth is, that they will be voting for slavery. 
They will be creating slavery for future years as 
really as if they were at that moment establish. 
ing it for the first time, 

There are many who see the guilt of slavery, 
but who either from a panic fear of immediate 
emancipation, or from unwillingness to give too 
much offence to some friend or connexion, en- 
deavor to satisfy their conscience by declaring 
for melioration. I wish it were possible to in- 
duce such persons honestly to ask themselves, 
what reason they have for thinking that melio- 
ration will ever introduce emancipation. Is 
there any reason to suppose that the slave 
holders will be more willing to set their slaves 


any improvement of their condition that the me. 
liorating measures nay produce? The diming 
tion of their bodily sufferings can certainly hayg 
no tendency to increase such willingness}; ang 
even if some degree of improvement should be 
effected in their moral character by. these mea. 
sures, it is not likely that this circumstance, 
which would make them more useful slaves 
would make their masters less desirous to retaip 
them in bondage. 


The following extracts from a sermon by Pre. 
sident Edwards, shows what learned men and 
sound abolitionists thought of man-stealing in 
1791. It has been thought tremendously severe 
and unjust, in modern times, to compare slave 
holders to man stealers—but in 1791 the identity 
was clearly proved by one of the soundest logi. 
cians in New England, and yet we do not leam 
that any man thought him a “fanatic,” or a 
“incendiary,” or a “fomenter of insurrections 
and slaughter.” 

But we live in an “ enlightened age,” in which 
the precepts of the gospel, and the maxims o 
°76 cannot be uttered in this rrex country, but 
at the hazard of mobs, persecutions, denuncis 
tions and imprisonment. If this be an aged 
light, and a land of the free, what must the 
“dark ages” and regions of despotism har 
been!!! 

The following introductory remarks are from 


the recent publisher’s advertisement, prefixed# 
the pamphlet :— ) 


The author of this sermon was possessedd 
an intellect of the highest order. As a logicia, 
he was probably inferior to no individual of tk 
age in which he lived. Capable alike of th 
profoundest and most acute investigations, lt 
brought the richest treasures from the deeped 
mines of truth, and exhibited them in a light 
which left no doubt of their character. In ti 
discourse, his mighty powers are exerted for t 
relief of oppressed and bleeding humanity. Hi 
arguments to prove slavery inconsistent will 
the principles of christianity, appear to us i 
sistible. ‘The writer is not reluctant to acknot 
ledge his desire, that the sentiments of this di 
course may obtain a universal prevalence in ol 
country. For Christians at the south, he enttt- 
tains the sincerest respect. On the subject d 
slavery, many individuals among them, he doubt 
not, maintain opinions entirely correct; other 
he believes are in error. Slavery, say they,# 
an evil which admits of no remedy—it must # 
endured. ‘They fortify themselves in their co 
clusion, by the recollection, that servants we? 
born in the house of Abram, and that Onesim® 
was restored by Paul to his master. The wril# 
hopes that these persons will peruse this serm® 
with attention and candor. Let them not 
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he. Hr the remarks, but recollecting the time and |] manity, in the masters of ‘vessels, in the sailors, 
% Bice in which they were originally made, may || in the factors, in the proprietors of slaves, in 
We Mey receive them in the spirit of Christian || their children, in the overseers, in the slaves. - 
ve ie. themselves, and in all who habitually see those 


*& Birke Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave Trade, 
and of the Slavery of the Africans : illugtrated 
in a Sermon preached before the Connecticut 
lb Hi Society for the promotion of Freedom, and for 

the relief of persons unlawfully holden in bond- 

age, at their annual meeting in New Haven, 

Sept. 15,1791. By Jonatuan Epwarps, D.D. 
tM Pastor of a church in New Haven: afterwards 
ind MH President of Union College, Schenectady. 
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“I propose to mention a few reasons against 
the right of the slave trade—and then to consi- 
er the principal arguments which I have ever 
heard urged in favor of it. What will be said 
ainst the slave trade will generally be equally 
applicable to slavery itscl’; and ii conclusive 
wainst the former, will be equally conclusive 
rainst the latter. . 

As to the slave trade, I conccive it to be un- 
wt in itself, abominable on account of the cruel 
manner in which it is conducted, and totally 
ich Mwrong on account of the impolicy of it, or its 


ave 
i 


=a 


&e 3 %. 


of Macestructive tendency to the moral and political 
bat Mgwterests of any country, 

It is unjust in itself It is unjust in the same 
it MEsense and for the same reason as it is to steal, 
+f Mito rob, or to murder. It is a principle, the truth 
th Mo! Which hath in this country been generally, if 
ve Mt Universally acknowledged, ever since the 


commencement of the late war, that ali men are 

born equally free. If this be true, the Africans 

on fete by nature equally entitled to freedom as we 
y Mewes and therefore we have no mere right to en- 
slave, or to afford aid to enslave them, than they 
have to do the same to us. They have the same 
night to their freedom, which they have to their 
property. or to their lives. ‘Therefore to enslave 
them is as really and in the same sense wrong, 
sto steal from them, to rob or to murder them. 
There are indeed cases in which men may justly 

Yedeprived of their liberty and reduced to slavery; 
there are cases in which they may be justly 
deprived of their lives. But they can justly be 
ived of neither, unless they have, by their 
own voluntary conduct, forfeited it. ‘Therefore 
still the right to liberty stands on the same basis 
with the right to life. And that the Africans 
ave done something whereby they have forfeit- 
ed their liberty, must appear, before. we can 
justly deprive them of it; as it must appear, 
that they have done something whereby they 
have forfeited their lives, before we may justly 
Prive them of these.” 


“This trade and this slavery are utterly 
Wrong on the ground of their impolicy. In a 
Yarlety of respects they are exceedingly hurtful 
to the state which tolerates them. 

ey are hurtful, as they deprave the morals 

the people. ‘The incessant and inhuman eru- 
elties practised in the trade and in the subse- 
quent slavery, necessarily tend to harden the 











cruelties. Now the eradication, or even the di- 
minution of compassion, tenderness and hu- 
manity, is certainly a great deprivation of heart, 
and must be followed with correspondent depra- 
vity of manners. And measures which lead to 
such depravity of heart and manners, cannot 
but be extremely hurtful to the state, and conse- 
quently ere extremely impolitic.” 


“ African slavery is exceedingly impolitic, as 
it discourages industry. Nothing is more es. 
sential to the political prosperity of any state, 
than industry in the citizens. But in proportion 
as slaves are multiplied, every kind of labor be- 
comes ignominious: and in fact, in those of the 
United States, in which slaves are the most nume.- 
rous, gentlemen and ladies of any fashion disdain 
to employ themselves in business, which in other 
states is consistent with the dignity of the first 
families and first offices. In a country filled 
with negro slaves, labor belongs to them only, 
and a white man is despised in proportion as he 
applies to it. Now. how destructive to industry 
in all of the lowest and middle class of citizens, 
such a situation, and the prevalence of such 
ideas will be, you can easily conceive. The con- 
sequence is, that some will nearly starve, others 
will betake themsclves to the most dishonest 
practices, to obtain the means of living. 

As sluvery produces indolence in the white 
people, so it produces all those vices which are 
naturally connected with it; such as intempe- 
rance, lewdness and prodigality. These vices 
enfeeble both the bedy and the mind, and unfit 
men for any vigorous exertions and employ- 
ments, cither external or mental; and those 
who are unfit for such exertions, are already a 
very degenerate race; degenerate, not only in a 
moral, but a natural sense. ‘They are contempti- 
ble too, and will soon be despised even by their 
negroes themselves.” 


“ Slavery has a most direct tendency to haugh- 
tiness also, and a domineering spirit and con- 
duct in the proprietors of the slaves, in their 
children, and in all who have the control of 
them. A man who has been bred up in domi- 
neering over negroes, can scarcely avoid con- 
tracting such a habit of haughtiness and domi- 
nation, as will express itself in his general treat- 
ment of mankind, whether in his private capa- 
city, or in any office civil or military with which 
he may be vested. Despotism in economics 
naturally leads to despotism in politics, and do- 
mestic slavery in a free government is a perfect 
solecism in human affairs. 

How baneful all these tendencies and effects 
of slavery must be to the public good, and espe- 
cially to the public good of such a free country 
as ours, I need not inform you. 

In the same proportion as industry and labor 
are discouraged, is population discouraged and 
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slavery is exceedingly impolitic. That popula- 
tion is prevented in proportion as industry is dis- 
couraged, is, I conceive, so plain that nothing 
needs to be said to illustrate it. Mankind in 
general will enter into matrimony as soon as 
they possess the means of supporting a family. 
But the great body of any people have no other 
way of supporting themselves or a family, than 
by their own labor. Of course, as labor is dis- 
couraged, matrimony is discouraged and popu- 
lation is prevented. But the impolicy of what- 
ever produces these effects will be acknowledged 
by all. The wealth, strength and glory of a 
state depend on the number of its virtuous citi- 
zens: and a state without citizens is at least as 
great an absurdity as a king without subjects.” 


“ Having thus considered the injustice and ruin- 
ous tendency of the slave trade, I proceed to at- 
tend to the principal arguments urged in favor 
of it. 

The right of slavery is inferred from the in- 
stance of Abraham, who had servants born in 
his house and bought with his money. But it 
is by no means certain, that these were slaves, 
as our negroes are. If they were, it is unac- 
countable that he went out at the head of an 
army of them to fight his enemies. No West 


India planter would easily be induced to ven-. 


ture himself in such a situation. It is far more 
probable, that, similar to some of the vassals un- 
der the feudal constitution, the servants of Abra- 
ham were only in a good measure dependant on 
him, and protected by him. But if they were 
to all intents and purposes slaves, Abraham’s 
holding of them will no more prove the right of 
slavery, than his going in to Hagar, will prove 
it right for any man to indulge in criminal in- 
tercourse with his domestic. 

From the divine permission given to the Is. 
raelites to buy servants of the nations round 
about them, it is argued, that we have a right 
to buy the Africans and hold them in slavery. 
See Lev. xxv. 44—47. “Both thy bondmen and 
thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, shall be 
of the heathen that are round about you; of 
them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. 
Moreover, of the children of the strangers that 
do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, 
and of their families that are with you, which 
they begat in your land; and they shall be your 
possession. And ye shall take them as an inhe- 
ritance for your children after you, to inherit 
them for a possession; they shall be your bond- 
men for ever; but over your brethren, the chil- 
dren of Israel, ye shall not rule one over another 
with rigor.” But if this be at all to the pur- 

e, it is a permission to every nation under 
lsaven to buy slaves of the nations round about 
them ; to us, to buy of our Indian neighbors; to 
them, to buy of us; to the French, to buy of the 
English, and to the English to buy of the 
French ; and so through the world. If then this 
argument be valid, every man has an entire 
right to engage in this trade, and to buy and 

any other man of another nation, and any 
other man of another nation has an entire right 
. to buy and sell him. Thus, according to this 
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construction, we have in Lev. xxv. 43 &c, a 
institution of an universal slave trade, by which 
every man may not only become a mere 
but may rightfully become the merchandize jt, 
self of this trade, and may be bought and soi 
like a beast. Now this consequence will 
given up as absurd, and therefore also the ep, 
struction of scripture from which it follows 
must be given up. Yet it is presumed, thy 
there is no avoiding that construction or the ab. 
surdity flowing: from it, but by admitting that 
this permission to the Israelites to buy slave 
has no respect to us, but was in the same map. 
ner peculiar to them, as the permission an 
command to subdue, destroy and extirpate the 
whole Canaanitish nation; and therefore m 
more gives countenance to African slavery, thay 
the command to extirpate the Canaanites give 
countenance to the extirpation of any nation ip 
these days, by an universal slaughter of ma 
and women, young men and maidens, infants 
and sucklings. 

It is further pleaded, that there were slaves in 
the times of the apostles; that they did not for. 
bid the holding of those slaves, but gave diree. 
tions to servants, doubtless referring to the ser. 
vants of that day, to obey their masters ani 
count them worthy of all honor. 

To this the answer is, that the apostles teach 
the general duties of servants who are righteously 
in the state of servitude, as many are or may ky, 
by hire, by indenture, and by judgment oft 
civil court. But they do not say whether th 
servants in general of that day were just 
holden in slavery or not. In like manner ti 
lay down the general rules of obedience to ¢i 
magistrates, without deciding concerning tk 
characters of the magistrates of the Roman @ 
pire in the reign of Nero. And as the asposl 
Paul requires masters to give their servants td 
which is just and equal, (Col. iv. 1,)so if ay 
were enslaved unjustly, of course he in this tet 
requires of the masters of such to give them 
their freedom. Thus the apostles treat th 
slavery of that day in the same manner thi 
they treat the civil government; and say nothing 
more in favor of the former, than they say! 
favor of the latter.” 


“As to the pretence, that to prohibit or li 
aside this trade, would be hurtful to our com 
merce, it is sufficient to ask, whether, on th 
supposition that it were advantageous to th 
commerce of Great Britain to send her ships 
these states, and transport us into perpetutl 
slavery in the West Indies, it would be riglt 
that yi should go into that trade.” 


“It is said, that some men are intended by 
nature to be slaves. If this mean, that the 
thor of nature has given some men a license 
enslave others, this is denied, and proof is d 
manded. 
capacities inferior to others, and that the lat 
have a right to enslave the first; this argu 
will prove, that some of the citizens of evéry 
country have a right to enslave other citizens 
the same country; nay, that some have 8 
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io enslave their own brothers and sisters. But 
if this argument mean, that God in his provi- 
dence suffers some men to be enslaved, and that 
this proves, that from the beginning he intended 
they should be enslaved, and made them with 
this intention; the answer is, that in like man- 
ner he suffers some men to be murdered, and in 
this sense he intended and made them to be 
murdered. Yet no man in his senses will hence 
argue the lawfulness of murder.” 


“We all dread political slavery, or subjection 
to the arbitrary power of a king or of any man 
ot men not deriving their authority from the 
ple. Yet such a state is inconceivably pre- 
ferable to the slavery of the negroes. Suppose 
that in the late war we had been subdued by 
Great Britain, we should have been taxed with- 
out our consent. But these taxes wonid have 
amounted to but a small part of our property. 
Whereas the negroes are deprived of all their 
property ; no part of their earnings is their own; 
the whole is their masters. In a conquered 
sate we should have been at liberty to dispose 
of ourselves and of our property, in most cases, as 
weshould choose. We should have been free tolive 
in this or that town or place; in any part of the 
country, or to remove out of the country; to ap- 
ply to this or that business; to labor or not; and 
excepting a snfficiency for the taxes, to dispose 
of the fruit of our labor to cur own benefit, or 
that of our children, or of any other person.— 
But the unhappy negroes in slavery can do none 
of these things. They must do what they are 
commanded, and as much as they are com- 
manded, on pain of the lash. They must live 
wherever they are placed, and must confine 
themselves to that spot on pain of death. 

So that Great Britain, in her late attempt to 
enslave America, committed a very small crime 
indeed, in comparison with the crime of those 
who enslave the Africans. 

The arguments which have been urged against 
the slave trade, are with little variation applica- 
eto the holding of slaves. He who holds a 
slive, continues to deprive him of that liberty, 
which was taken from him on the coast of Af. 
nea. And if it were wrong to deprive him of 
itin the first instance, why not in the second ? 
Ifthis be true, no man has a bettter right to re- 
tain his negro in slavery, than he had to take 
him from his native African shores. And every 
man who cannot show, that his negro hath by 
his voluntary conduct forfeited his liberty, is 
obligated immediately to manumit him. Un- 
doubtedly we should think so, were we holden 
inthe same slavery in which the negroes are. 
And our text requires us to do to others as we 
would that they should do to us. 

To hold a slave, who has a right to his liber- 
ty, is not only a real crime, but a very great 
one. Many good Christians have wondered how 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, could take 

ar to his bed; and how Sarah, celebrated as 

an holy woman, could consent to this transac- 
Also, how David and Solomon could have 

‘© many wives and concubines, and yet be real 





‘aints, Let such inquire, how it is possible, 


that our fathers and men now alive, universally 
reputed pious, should hold negro slaves, and yet 
be the subjects of real piety? And whether to 
reduce a man, who hath the same right to liber- 
ty as any other man, to a state of absolute 
slavery, or to hold him in that state, be not as 
great a crime as concubinage or fornication. . I 
presume it will not be denied, that to commit 
theft or robbery every day of a man’s life, is as 
great a sin as to commit fornication in one in- 
stance. But to steal a man or to rob him of his 
liberty, is a greater sin than to steal his pro- 
perty, or to take it by violence. And to hold a 
man in a state of slavery, who has a right to his 
liberty, is to be every day guilty of robbing him 
of his liberty, or of manstealing. ‘The conse- 
quence is inevitable, that, other things being the 
same, to hold a negro slave, unless he have for- 
feited his liberty, is a greater sin in the sight of 
God, than concubinage or fornication. 
Does this concltsion seem strange to any of 
you? Let me entreat you to weigh it candidly 
before you reject it. You will not deny, that 
liberty is more valuable than property ; and that 
it is a greater sin to deprive a man of his whole 
liberty during life, than to deprive him of his 
whole property ; or that man stealing is a greater 
crime than robbery. Nor will you deny, that to 
hold in slavery a man who was stolen, is sub- 
stantially the same crime as to steal him. These 
principles being undeniable, I leave it to your- 
selves to draw the plain and necessary conse- 
quence. And if your consciences shall, in spite 
of all opposition, tell you, that while you hoid 
your negroes in slavery, you do wrong, exceed- 
ingly wrong; that you do not, as you would 
thet men should do to you, that you commit 
sin in the sight of God; that you daily violate 
the plain rights of mankind, and that in a higher 
degree than if you committed theft or robbery, 
let me beseech you not to stifle this conviction, 
but attend to it, and act accordingly, lest you 
add to your former guilt that of sinning against 
the lift of truth, and of your own consciences. 
To convince yourselves, that your information 
being the same, to hold a negro slave is a greater 
sin than fornication, theft or robbery, you need 
only bring the matter home to yourselves, I am 
willing to appeal to your own consciences, whe- 
ther you would not judge it to be a greater sin for 
a man to hold you or your child during life in 
such slavery, as that of the negroes, than for him 
to indulge in one instance of licentious conduct, 
or in one instance to steal or rob. Let con- 
science speak, and I will submit to its decision,” 





FREE PRODUCE. 


Josern H. Beat has removed his store from 
41 Fulton street, where he formerly kept, to 
376 Pearl street, New York, where he intends 
to keep a general assortment of goods, the pro- 
duct of free labor; including Srenecten, Dry 
Goods, Cotton Cloths, Shirting, and Paper 
made of linen rags, which he will sell, whole- 
res and ‘retail, upon the best terms he can af- 
ord: 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 
Tre 

The following communicatien has been un- 
accountably mislaid and overlooked. It ought 
to have been inserted some months ago. We 
approve of the formation of such societies among 
the colored people, and think them well calcu- 
lated to cultivate their good dispositions, and to 
elevate their moral and intellectual character. 
We also appreciate the motives which induce 
our colored friends to distinguish those societies 
by the names of their conspicuous advocates. It 
shows a deep feeling of gratitude towards those 
who plead their cause. This grateful feeling 
has. often been strongly indicated in a variety of 
ways; and it proves, beyond all controversy, the 
capacity of the colored people to rise to an 
equality with the whites. 

It is not probably known, that in the city of 
Philadelphia there are between fifty and sixty 
benevolent associations among the colored peo- 
ple, some confined to males, and others to fe- 








males, with objects in view similar to those of || 


the Albany society. These associations raise 
funds among themselves, for the relief of their 
indigent members, in time of sickness, or cala- 
mity of any kind. About ten thousand dollars 
are thus expended annually for the relief of their 
own poor, to prevent them from becoming bur- 
densome to the community. ‘The rules of these 
societies tend to promote sobriety and morality 
among the members. A person is liable to be 
expelled for drunkenness, or other immoral con- 
duct. 

It is probably owing to the important influence 
of these associations, that in the city and suburbs 
of Philadelphia, the colored population do not 
receive more than half the amount of relief from 
the poor fund, to which their relative numbers 
would entitle them. In other words, the pro- 
portion of relief received, is about one half the 
proportion of their numbers to that of the 
whites.—Eb. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


A number of colored females in the city of 
Albany, N. Y., have formed themselves into a 
society, to which (in token of respect for the 
editor of this paper) they have given the name 
of the “Lundy Female Society.” The following 
is the preamble to the constitution :— 

Having heard, with great pleasure, of the 
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a 
means which are in operation for the advang C 
ment of our people, and believing that the forp 
ing of societies for mutual benefit and moral jp The a 
provement among us, is well calculated to jnjmaization 
prove our condition, and wishing to have tha™fall, W 
privilege of assisting our friends who are e have no 
gaged in the endeavor to remove the unjust angi . 
wicked prejudices that have so long prevail): ©* 





doubtless 
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against us, and likewise believing that the inf 
ence of respectable females is, when proper] 
exerted, capable of effecting much that is usef 
and praiseworthy, though their rank in life ma 
be humble, and their names unknown to thg 
world—we hereby agree to form ourselves int 










a society, having for its object the benefit andince whi 
welfare of its members, and being subject tl rctand 
such rule’ as shall hereafter be agreed to. teneficia 

Art. 1. The officers of this society shall coy nanity f 


sist of a President, Vice President, Secretary 
Treasurer, and Committee, who shall be any 
ally chosen. 


Correspo 













Art. 4, Four days ia each year—in January, 
April, July and October, to be observed as day 
of solemn fasting and prayer to Almighty Ga 
for our brethren and sisters who are in bondagg 
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Art. 8. This society is formed for the in 
provement of our minds, and the benefit of si¢ 
and destitute: members. 











Motto of the society—“ May the Prince: 
| Peace protect us, and his banner over us 
love.” 
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OFFICERS. 
President*—Mrs. March. 
Vice President—Mrs. Denison. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Dougé. 


Secretary—Miss Harris. its popul 
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similar case the officers’ names should be given 
in full. We see no advantage in nicknamig 
themselves.—Eb. 





Ephraim Pierce, a colored man, employed t 
a porter for the steam boat of the New York 
Rail Road Line, found a few days since, i 
Chesnut street, a bundle of bank notes, amoun 
ing to five hundred dollars. He carried t 
money immediately to the agent of the com 
pany, asked advice as to the proper mode @ 
procedure. He was advised to advertise it i 
the papers of the next morning, if those of th 
afternoon, just about to issue, contained no m 
tice of the less. The loss was adverti 
Ephraim hastened to the loser like an hones 
man; and the owner was happy in rewardint 
him with a fifty dollar note. 





A bill for the suppression of Lotteries wa 
taken up in the Virginia House of Delegates 0 
Thursday the 23d ult. and passed without opp? 
tion. 





He who prays as he ought, will endeavor 
live as he prays.—Owen. 
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COLONIZATION MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the American Colo- 
sization Society was to be held in Congress 
Ball, Washington city, on the 20th ult. We 
jave no report of the proceedings of the so- 
ety, except the following article. We shall 
joubtless be prepared to give a good account of 
the meeting in our next number. The acts arid 
joings of this society are interesting, because of 
he imposing attitude which it has assumed— 


‘ni@maot on account of any intrinsic merit or import- 


ynce Which may belong to them. For we un- 
derstand the scheme too well to anticipate any 
ieneficial results to the cause o} suffering hu- 
nanity from such a source. 


Correspondence of the New York Journal of 


Commerce. 


Wasuineron, Jan. 21st, 1834. 

The annual meeting of the American Colo- 
ization Society took place last night in the hall 
uf the House of Representatives. The attend- 
mee of members and representatives of the 
wxiliary societies, was uncommonly full. The 
ynerable Chief Justice attended as the repre- 
sentative of the Colonization Socicty of the state 
¢ Virginia, The Hon. John C. Herbert, of Ma- 
ryland, took the chair, and called the meeting to 
order. 

The secretary, Mr. Gurley, read the annual 
report, from which it appeared that, during the 
lst year, considerable acquisitions of territory 
had been made for the colony at Liberia; that 
its population, means of moral and intellectual 
improvement, and general prosperity, had, in the 
same time, increased to a satisfactory and en- 
couaging extent. ‘The report also stated that, 
duing the year, the society had labored under 
pecuniary embarrassments, which were not yet 
tlieved. Mr. Cresson’s mission to England was 
oticed, and its results were stated to be highly 
idvantageous to the interests of the society. 

On motion of Mr. Whittlesey of Ohio, the re- 
port was accepted and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. Finley, an agent of the society, submitted a 
resolution looking to the prohibition of the im- 
portation and use of, and traffic in ardent spirits 


, mit the colony, which was agreed to. 


Resolutions were offered and addresses deli- 
vered by the Rev. Mr. Speed, of Virginia; the 
Rev. Mr. Breckenridge, of Baltimore; Gerrit 
MSmith, Esq. of New York; Mr. Terry, of Hart- 
. mord, Conn.; Mr. Bacon, of New Haven; the 

*BRev. Dr. Spring, of New York; Mr. Cresson, of 

Philadelphia, and the Hon. Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
of New Jersey. . 

Mr. Gerrit Smith made a very spirited and 
m*cellent speech, and concluded with a resolu- 
tion proposing to the friends of the society to 
nuise immediately the sum of $50,000 for the 
wwe of the society, to be paid in five annual in- 
salments. Further, he backed his proposition 
by an immediate subscription of $5000, for his 
own share. 


| 











scribed by other gentlemen. ‘The society ad- 
journed to meet again this evening at Mr. Post’s 
church, to transact business. 


Annapo.is, Jan. 17. 

Legislature of Maryland.—A special act per- 
mitting the introduction of certain negro slaves, 
was considered in the House of Delegates, and 
after a debate of considerable warmth, was pass- 
ed and sent to the Senate. 

An order was afterwards passed, instructing 
the committee on colored population to inquire 
into the expediency of so modifying the acts of 
1831, as to permit the introduction of slaves in 
all cases where they have been acquired by mar- 
riage. And another order was passed directing 
the same committee to inquire into the propriety 
of repealing, in toto, the acts of 1831, relating 
to the slaves and other people of color in this 
state. 

The session of this morning was indeed al- 
most exclusively occupied with questions about 
negroes and slavery. Mr. Mann, of Washing- 
ton, proposed that the committee on the colored 
population should inquire into the propriety of 
fixing some distant day, after which all the issue 
of slaves within this state should become free, 
and be removed out of the United States. 

The reading of the order by the Clerk was the 
signal fora scene of very unusua! excitement in 
the House. Messrs. Merrick, of Charles, and 
Day, of Prince George, denounced the proposition 
with great vehemence, when Mr. Mann, perceiv- 
ing that the subject was unpalatable to the whole 
house, asked leave to withdraw his motion.— 
Messrs. Pratt and Merrick opposed the leave to 
withdraw, and wished an expression of the sense 
ofthe House upon the motion. 

Messrs. Palmer, Wharton, Jones and Harris 
deprecated any agitation or discyssion of the sub- 
ject; and finally, after a warm and animated de- 
bate, in which the gentleman already named, and 
Messrs. Sellman, Ely and others participated, the 
leave to withdraw was granted, nemine contra- 
dicente, 


ie 


From the New York Evangelist. 


“Cast down but not destroyed.” 


William Goodell, late editor of the “Genius 
of Temperance, Philanthropist, and People’s Ad- 
vocate,” respectfully informs his friends and the 
public, that he has now taken the editorial 
charge of the “ Emancipator and Journal of 
Public Morals.” 

Proscribed for pleading the cause of the op- 
pressed in a paper devoted to TeMPERANCE, and 
moral reform, he proposes, in future, to. plead for 
temperance in a paper devoted to EMANCIPATION, 
and moral reform. 

If his opponents can derive any consolation 
from this change in the: mode of his operations, 
he has no objection. His friends and the friends 
of reform, he trusts, if not wanting on their 
part, will suffer no loss. His warfare, as 


Several smaller sums were sub- || heretofore, will be against the connected and 
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giant vices that endanger the republic— 
the crying transgressions that corrupt the 
churches and disgrace the Christian name. 
He expects the same opposition he has al- 
ways encountered, and trusts in the same 
controlling Providence that has hitherto sus- 
tained him. 
New Yorl:, Jan. 8, 1834. 


From the Richmond Enquirer. 


A letter from a gentleman in Philadelphia 
to his friend in this city, speaks of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, (which was held in private, with a 
sentinel at the door.) He says, when he 
went in, ** Garrison had the floor, and spoke 
for about half an hour against the people of 
the south, in the most malignant manner 
conceivable. After he had addressed the 
meeting, he begged leave to introduce to the 
house two Presidents of the Anti-Slavery 
Society of the New England States ; and lo 
and behold! who should they be, but two 
fellows as black as midnight! They made 
their remarks, and read several letters from 
this Sambo and that, from different parts of 
the United States. One was read by Gar- 
rison from a black brother in Petersburg, 
who said that the time was fast approaching 
when liberty should be sounded in Maine 
and echoed in Georgia. Garrison read as 
many as five letters from men in the south- 
ern states, aud several from Missouri.— 
Among the resolutions adopted was this, 
brought by Garrison: He moved that a ca- 
talogue be made out of the different minis- 
ters of the gospel in the United States, who 
were base enough to hold slaves, and that 
their names should be held up to the world 
as men who were damning themselves at 
every breath! A committee was to be ap- 
pointed, to go the rounds of the southern 
states, to find out the preachers owning 
slaves. You may expect a supply of such 
men in Richmond. 


This is all made out of the whole cloth. 
It is a pure fabrication. I was an eye and 
an ear witness of all that took place in the 
Convention; and there is not a word of truth 
in any of the above averments. Nothing 
occurred to give the least coloring to such 
wanton lies. Garrison introduced nobody to 
the Convention, white or black—read no 
such letters—made no such speeches— 
brought forward no such resolution. No 
such letters were read by any person, nor 
speeches made. No letters were received 
on any subject from a slave holding state. 


nia are induced to believe all such false. 
hoods, because in a State to believe almogt 
any thing on the subject. It is not improba. 
ble but the above authentic information may 
have been communicated to the Richmond 
Enquirer, by one of those southern gentk. 
men who waited outside the door of the hall 
in which the conventign met, for the avowed 
purpose of imbruing their hands in the blood 
of one of the members. Be that as it may, 
there is at least a close affinity between the 
acts brought forth—both belong to the same 
character, who was said to be both a ka 
and a murderer from the beginning. 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


Several persons are said to have been frozen 
to death at New Or.eans, on the fourth of last 
month. They must be a cold, if not a calculating 


people. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Bills will be sent with the present number to 
a portion of our agents, for arrearages due this 
paper. Others will be made out and sent with 
the next number. The concern has gone in debt 
several hundred dollars since B. Lundy lef 
home, which must be refunded out of a 
due. All the old accounts, to the end of Vol 
XIII. must now be closed as speedily as possi. § 
ble. Accounts will shortly be forwarded to al 
who are in arrears. EVAN LEWIS, 
Attorney in fact for B. Lundy, 








Terms of Subscription 


TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 
Vou. XIV. 


This work will henceforth be issued monthly, 
in theCiry or Partanetpara. It will be neatly 
printed on fine paper, and folded in the octav 
form, each number making sixteen large pages 
A title page and index will accompany each 
volume. 

The price of subscription will be One Doxus 
per annum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particularly specify the 
time they wish to receive the work, or notify the 
editor (through the medium of a post-master, 0 
in some other way,) of a desire to discontinueit 
before the expiration of the current year, will be 
considered as engaged for the next succeeding 
one, and their bills will be forwarded accordingly. 

Any person remitting Five Dollars to the Ee 
or, in current money of the United States, will be 
entitled to s x copies for one year. : 

Letters and papers must be directed to EVA 
LEWIS, Editor of the Genius of Univers# 
















And yet it is presumed the people of Virgi- 





Emancipation, PhiJadelphia, and the posta 
ll paid in all cases. 
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